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proportion as it is efficient and successful, it establishes a
despotism over the mind, leading by natural tendency to
one over die body." It is for those of us who believe that
Mill was wrong in his distrust of State education to show
that a democracy can maintain a system of education that
avoids the dangers of which he warned us.
From the sphere of government, national or local, we
pass to the individual parent and child. What weight
should we give to the wishes of the parent in maintaining
or altering the curriculum ? The question is a fairly simple
one. For ^ny argument against the competence of elected
bodies weighs & fortiori against the judgment of the
individual. When a parent expresses a preference for one
or other alternative among accepted courses, that prefer-
ence will carry considerable weight, and if pressed will
probably be decisive, even against the wishes of the child
and the judgment of the teacher. But no parent can or
should secure a radical departure from what other author-
ities agree to be the basis for any acceptable curriculum.
No parent, for example, could prevent his child learning
some mathematics during the early years of a secondary
school course, for against him all the other authorities that
we are now discussing would unite.
As regards the wishes of the child, the position is more
complicated. In no aspect has education changed more
completely in the last century, and particularly in the last
twenty-five years, than in the degree of freedom allowed
to the child. The romanticism of Rousseau and Words-
worth, the humanitarianism of the last century, the
growth of individualism have all contributed to a far
greater liberty. Two hundred and fifty years ago even as
superficially advanced a writer as Locke put absolute